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other side of the city. By the side of the high road
there was a small bungalow, erected for the accommoda-
tion of the road overseer. In it I found Captain Nixon
and his officers assembled, and also all the rest of our
party who were to accompany the force. The bungalow
consisted of a single room and some closets. The room
was small, the inmates many, the heat overwhelming.
We were glad when the sun sank low enough to permit
us to throw open the doors and sit outside on the plain
and in the verandah. We dined at evening in the State
tent, a fine double-poled one belonging to the Eajah. We
were a large party, and, for that night at least, a cheerful
one; for we were all full of anticipation of a triumphal
march to Delhi, to be followed by the glory of assisting
at its capture. Dinner over, we sat outside; some
smoked, some chatted. At an early hour we retired
to rest. Our beds were arranged under large canopies,
open on all sides, and which are termed by the natives
' Shameanahs.5
We did not continue our march the next day, as all
the cannon had not arrived; nor the day after, in conse-
quence of the absence of the head chief, and without
him the other chiefs declined to move.   In the course of
the afternoon of the third day this chief made his entry,
and there being now no further reason for a delay, Cap-
tain Nixon proposed that we should resume our progress.
The chiefs made no objection, and orders were issued
that the army should march the next morning.   At
sunset Captain Nixon held a durbar.   He had, indeed,
held one every evening, but this being preparatory to
the march, was to be of more than usual solemnity.   All
the chiefs attended, as also at Captain Nixon's request
did we English, such of us at least as occupied positions
of importance.